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THE WHITE AND BLUE. — 


CHARACTER IS POWER. 


LITERARY. | 
Curiosities of h Academy. | 


As the enrollment of the Academy grows 
steadily greater, as its power for good 
is made more and more manifest, so also is 
its collection of curiosities multiplying and 
increasing year by year. By reading the 
circular for 1900-1901 it will be found that 
we had a strange lot of students here last 
year,—strange in nature, occupation, and 
color. 

We had Bean (s) and Berry (s) but as 
there is no record of anyone ever having 
tasted them, we cannot vouch for their good- 
ness. They are not here this year, but we 
have other representatives from the veg- 
etable kingdom who will receive special 
mention as we discover their value. 

We had quite an extensive menagerie, 
too. We had three Birds beside the Robin, 
(their technical names may be found on page 
80 of the B. Y. A. circular;) a Lamb, a 
Crane and a Partridge. They were all 


gentle, lovable animals, in fact, the Part- | 


ridge was a great favorite, not only among 
the students but also among some members 
of the Faculty. 

Our environments were also very pleas- 
ant last year. Day and Knight came al- 
most as regularly to us as to any other peo- 
ple. We had a nice little Berg, and altho 
we had only one-Busch we were careful to 
have a Gardner in hopes that more would 
come. Welhad Woods and Hills and any 
psychologist wi!l tell you what important 
factors they are in the education of our 
western people. OureGreenwood, tho some- 
what reserved, was appreciated by those 
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who knew of the warmth and wealth that 
lay behind the apparent,.coldness and in- 
difference. 

Yes, we had wealth, too. We sent one 
Nicol on a mission and still we had 
Nicholes left, and nickles always come be- 
fore the dollar. There were those among us 
who could make dollars—Millers, Miners, 
Mowers, Potters, Shepherds, Taylors (tail- 
ors) and Hunters. It seems strange that 
these people do not follow their trades in- 
stead of studying to become school teachers, 
but I suppose itis human nature to do a 
little different from what people expect you 
to do. 

During the winter we had several Snows, 
but they were good and seasonable. The 
Horne that we had was not one of the 
formidable kind, and even our Payne was 
pleasant, when certain young ladies were 
present. We had one Page at school «/hich 
finally developed into a book, and it is said 
this book may now be found in a sheep- 
camp in southern Utah. Perhaps we may 
have educated sheep after while. 

But strangest of all is the fact that we nct 
only had White people in our school, but 
also Black and Brown, and for a limited 
time we even had Coons among us. 

With these facts among us it is safe to 
predict that the B. Y. A. will one day stand 
first among all museums aii! curiosity 
shops, and that the Exploring xpedition 
will find no greater curiosities than those 
found within our school walls. 

NELLIE SCHOFIELD. 


oo & 
Chivalry. 


There is good ground for believing that 
rudiments of chivairy are to be detected in 
early Teutonic customs, and it may have 
made some advance among the Gauls. But 
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as to the origin of knighthood or chivalry 
as it existed in the Middle Ages—implying 
as it did a formal assumption and initiation 
into the profession of arms—nothing be- 
yond probable conjecture is possible. 

We are told by Tacitus that the German 
tribes of his day celebrated the initiation of 
their young men into the ranks of warriors 
with much circumstance and ceremony. All 
the people of the district to which the can- 
didate belonged were called together, his 
qualification for the honor about to be con- 


ferred was considered and if he was deem- . 


ed worthy his chief, his father or a near 
kinsman presented him with a shield and 
a lance. 

Another custom apparently common to 
the Goths and the Franks was the ceremony 
of ‘‘ Adoption by Arms.”’ Seldon and Du 
Cange concur in tracing the ceremony 
of ‘‘Dubbing to Knighthood”’ directly back 
to the ceremony of ‘‘Adoption by Arms.’’ 
Among the Lombards sons of kings were 
not allowed to sit at the table of their 
fathers until they had been invested with 
arms, and that too by a foreign prince or po- 
tentate. But among the Franks, according 
to DuCange, we find Charlemagne girding 
his sons Louis the Pious and Charles 
the Bald, with the sword.when they had ar- 
rived at manhood. 

History is silent’ as to how chivalry was 
introduced into England, but as Dr. Stubbs 
has said, ‘‘It is but reasonable to think 
that kings so well acquainted with foreign 
usages as Ethelred, Canute and Edward the 
Conqueror could hardly have failed to in- 
troduce into England the institution of 
chivalry then springing up in every coun- 
try of Europe.’’ j 

From a very early period in all countries 
there seems to have prevailed two modes 
of conferring knighthood. As soon as we 
have any historical evidence of their 
separate and distinct existence we find them 
as severally appropriated, the first to time 
of war and the second to time of peace. Be- 
tween the Hleventh and Sixteenth Centuries 
knights were made before and after every 
battle. The one to be knighted was made to 
kneel before the officiating officer who drew 
a sword and laid it one’‘her of the candi- 


date’s shoulders and said: ‘‘In the name of 
God, St. Michael and St. George I dub thee 
knight.¢’ 


Very different were the solemnities which 
attended the creation of a knight when the 
complete procedure was observed. Of these 
‘ceremonies and circumstances’? Seldon 
gives several examples, especially those 
of the knighting of Geoffrey of Anjou by 
Henry I, of Alexander III of Scotland by 
Henry HI'of England, and Edward II by 
his father Edward I. : 


The process of inauguration was com- 
menced in the evening by placing the candi- 
date under the care of ‘‘esquires of honor, 
grave and well seen in courtship and also 
in feats of chivalry,’’ who were to be 
‘feovernors in all things relating to him.”’ 
First they conducted him to the barber who 
shaved him and eut his hair. Then he was 
placed in a bath and while there two ‘‘an- 
cient and graver knights” attended him ‘‘to 
inform, instruct and counsel him touching 
the order of feats of chivalry.’’ When this 
was done they poured some water over his 
shoulders, signing the left shoulder with 
the cross. He was then put in a plain ~bed 
where he remained until dry, when the two 
esquires dressed him in a white shirt and a 
‘robe of russet with long sleeves having a 
hood like a hermit’s.’’ The two ‘ancient 
and grave knights’? led him to the chapel 
where he spent the night in prayer. At day- 
break he confessed to the priest and com- 
muned in the mass, then went to his cham- 
ber and remained until aroused by the 


- knights, who conducted him to the hall 


where he was to be knighted. Everything 
being ready the prince or subject who was 
to officiate entered, carrying the candidate’s 
sword and spurs—giving the right spur to a 
‘noble and gentle knight’? present, he di- 
rected him to fasten it upon the right heel 
of the candidate which he did, signing the 
eandidate’s knee with the cross. In like 
manner the left spur was fastened on. The 
prince, or he who was creating the knight, 
took the sword, girded the applieant with 
it, embraced him and then smote him on the 
neck saying: ‘Be thou a good knight,’’ 
concluding with a kiss. 
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But the full solemnities for conferring 
knighthood seem to have been largely super- 
seded by the practice of dubbing or giving 
the accolade alone. In England it became 
at last restricted to such knights as were 
made at occasions of state. To them the 
particular name ‘‘knights of the bath’? was 

_ assigned, while knights made in the ordinary 
way were called ‘‘knights of the sword.”’ 
But all knights were also ‘‘knights of the 
spur,’’ because their spurs were golden or 
gilt, and these in connection with the sword 
became the leading characteristic ensign of 
knighthood. And as Mr. Ashmole has said: 
“Tf we sum up the principal ensigns of 
knighthood, ancient and modern, we shall 
find they have been or are a horse, gold 
reins, shield and lance, a belt and sword, 
gilt spurs and a gold chain or collar.”’ 

In England there have existed seven or- 
ders of knighthood. The oldest and most 
illustrious is undoubtedly the ‘‘Order of 
the Garter,’’ which was instituted in the 
middle of the Fourteenth Century, when, to 
use Hallam’s words, the court of England 
‘‘was the sun, as it were of that system 
which embraced the valor and nobility of 
the Christian world,’’ when ‘‘chivalry was 
in its zenith, and in all the virtues which 
adorned the knightly character none were 
so conspicuous as Edward III and the Black 


Prince.’’ 
The age of chivalry can properly be said 


to extend from the beginning of the crusades 
to the ending of the War of the Roses. 
Within the limits of that period, compris- 
ing about four hundred years, all that was 
peculiarly characteristic of it arose, at- 
tained it maturity, and fell into decay. It is 
true that some of its spirit and many of its 
external forms lingered on throughout the 
greater part of the Sixteenth Century, but, as 
a military system, chivalry was atan end. 
The revolution in the mode of warfare which 
had commenced under the reign of Edward 
III was completed under Henry VIII. 
Knights still disported themselves in the 
lists as bravely and gallantly as of old; but 
neither their arms or their armor’ availed 
them aught against the armor and 
musket they were forced to encounter in the 
field. . 


But chivalry still lived in its standard of 
conduct and code of honor as, indeed, it still 
exists, to some extent, the test of propriety 
and the guide of manners in the higher 
ranks of society all over Europe. 


Poets have sung in verse the virtues of 
chivalry, and fiction has described it as 
“the unbought grace of life, the cheap de- 
fense of nature, the nurse of manly senti- 
ments and heroic enterprise.’’ ‘Never, 
never more,’’ says Burk, ‘‘shall we behold 
that generous loyalty to rank and sex, that 
proud submission, that dignified obedience, 
that subordination of the heart which kept 
alive, even in servitude itself, the spirit of 
an exalted freedom, and created that sensi- 
bility of principle, that chastity of honor 
which felt a stain like a wound, which en- 
nobled whatever it touched, and under which, 
Vice itself lost half its evil by losing all its 
grossness.’’ This may be somewhat over- 
drawn or exaggerated, but there can be no 
doubt that chivalry was a civilizing institu- 
tion and partially redeemed the Middle 
Ages. It gave use to beautiful sentiments 
and it blazed in new virtues. The knights 
learned gradually to treat each other with 
peculiar courtesy. They became generous 
in battle as in misfortune, for they all alike 
belonged to the noble class and felt a com- 
mon bond in the pride of birth. Among 
themselves there was no higher distinction 
than that of a true gentleman. The poorest 
knight was welcome at any castle or at any 
festival, at the tournament or in the chase. 
They were expected to excel in courage, in 
truthfulness, in courtesy, in generosity, and 
in loyalty. If they condemned anything it 
was selfishness, treachery, and hypocrisy. 
They were not ashamed to be thought re- 
ligious, and never once did the mailed war- 
rior neglect to say mass. It was this re- 
ligious influence that transformed therude 
baron into a courteous gentleman. 


The distinguishing glory of chivalry was 
its devotion to women. Love of God and 
the ladies—-‘‘I blush,’? says Gibbon, ‘‘to 
connect such discordant terms’’—was en- 
joined as a single duty. For the first time 
in history woman became the equal part- 
ner of her husband. Chivaly elevated her 
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upon a pedestal and she became an object 
of worship, an object of idolatry. 

A knight without a lady-love was as ‘‘a 
ship without a rudder, a horse without a 
bridle, a sword without a hilt, a sky without 
a star.’ 

Divest chivalry of its religious element, 
take away its glory and its fascination and 
the knight would be only a hard-hearted 
warrior, opposing the poor and miserable. 
But Christianity refined and made him 
human, while it dignified the partner of his 
toils, and gave birth to virtues which com- 
manded reverence. The soul of chivalry, 
closely examined in its influence over men 
and women, after all, was that power which 
is, and will be throughout all the ages, the 
hope and glory of our world. 


WALTER E. CLUFF. 
666 
College Song. 


[This is the song that the B. Y. A. stu- 
dents love to hear. To them itis as in- 
spiring as our national air, representing, 
as it does, heart-throbs written into sen- 
tences. | 


All hail the College that we love! 

Our home, the home of wisdom’s sway. 
Oh, let us lift our voice above— 

This thronging multitude to-day. 

No pride of riches here may sue: 

The head, the heart, the hand, 

United must be true,— 

Be true to thee, our WHITE AND BLUE. 
Then, come, join our loyal band. 


CHOUS: 


Then, make a way for the B. Y. A.! 
We’ve come to work, and mean to stay. 
We’ll raise the standard, win the day, 
Hip, hip, hurrah, for the B. Y. A.! 


There is no emblem half so sweet, 

As our colors, colors pure and true; 

There is no banner that we greet, 

Like thee, our dear old WHITH AND BLUE. 
No youth its beauty e’er denies; 

For blue is heaven’s own hue, 

The glory of the skies, 

And white, the robes of paradise, 

Then, long live our WHITE AND BLUE! 


PEDAGOGICAL. | 


Philosophy of the New Arithmetic. 


Fellow pedagogs, do you earnestly intend 
to assume the responsibility of assisting to 
dethrone the time-sustained principles that 
have held child-mind in thraldom? That is 
your mission. It is not enough that you 
lead pupils over a prescribed course in a 
given time, receive your salary and feel 
that all is accomplished. Your individ- 
uality is needed to devise new and natural 
methods, to test those in use, and determine 
their virtue as a psychological means to a 
practical end. 

Perhaps no branch of the common school 
curriculum has had its basic principles so 
completely shattered of late as that of arith- 
metic. At the beginning of this century | 
figures were the end and aim of mathe- 
matics. Later it was conceived that figures 
were only symbols, not realities. As arith- 
metic is a reality, educators next decided 
number was the foundation of all arith- 
metical work. Tho this was an improve- 
ment on the old system, it still placed arith- 
metic as a mental science, while in reality it 
deals with tangible things. For do we not 
know mathematics as we know other physical 
sciences—by means of comparison? Can 
there be thought without observing phe- 
nomena? phenomena without nomena? Then 
to build up a science we must observe things 
in their relationship. 

All knowledge is relative. How can a 
complete thought be formed when one of the 
related terms is not present in conscious- 
ness? The only way we think number is by 
classifying ideas of relative magnitude. 
Any concept of magnitude is a deduction 
from concrete things as greater, less than, 
or equal to certain others. Much time has 
been wasted in trying to force the mind to 
begin with abstract notions of number. The 
impressions derived from conparison of ob- 
jects as bulk, mass, length, etc., are the 
only possible means of obtaining mathe- 
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matical intelligence. To concede the fore- 
going principles, we must protest against 
the prevailing methods of teachers and text- 
books. 

Intrepid reasoners now declare that we do 
not think number but magnitude; relations, 
not abstractions. Upon these psychological 
bases Mr. Speer has prepared primary and 
elementary text-books. So far as they have 
been used by conscientious and intelligent 
teachers marvelous results have been at- 
tained. These works are rapidly becom- 
ing known, and their great superiority 
acknowledged by progressive educators. 
But parents and many teachers still con- 
demn them as almost lacking a semblance 
of what they had formerly thought arithme- 
tie to be. 

Those who have made the most careful 
study of the Speer work find that it is con- 
demned because not understood. First, per- 
haps, because teachers do not take pains to 
get even a hint of the author’s meaning, 
either as to his methods of presentation or 
their underlying principles. Second, they 
try to teach his work, basing it upon the 
number theory, which is as inconsistent 
as measuring allopathic medicines on a 
homeopathic plan. To furnish an adequate 
idea of the cumparative value of the two 
systems, number and magnitude, we must 
note that in acquisition of thought power 
four years of the old number work is 
equalled or surpassed by two years of Speer 
work, and that without the use of a figure. 
Does not this confirm the statement that we 
do not think by figures nor progress. by 
means of parrot processes in abstraction? 

Duriug the first primary year the most 
successful work is obtained without the 
written symbols. Even two years in arith- 
metic may be most profitably spent with no 
other means of representing the new feelings 
aroused than by the medium of objects, 
oral expression, or drawing. By observing 
the free play of the child with his toys we 
constantly see him picturing what he feels 
or sees by selecting, classifying, separating 
or constructing in equality or quantity. 

The amount that can be done in this line 
of work cannot wholly be determined by age 
nor grade. The rapidity with which the 


child establishes truth relations can be the 
ouly guide for determining the amount to 
be accomplished. 

Before name or symbol of an idea is 
given, the mind must come in contact with 
realities. The desire to handle and observe 
objects will make knowing possible and 
pleasurable. Various experience and par- 
tial judgments will clamor for expression; 
not in written symbols at first, but thru do- 
ing, before there is a desire for even oral 
expression. As soon as the need of- a term 
arises, give it. But if it is thrust upon the 
worker, its use not being needed, the atten- 
tion is centered upon the term instead of the 
thought it is intended to convey. 

We do not get rational thought product 
by attempting to induce the child to reason 
by the steps the adult uses. No amount of 
verbal persuasion or explained formulas 
will take the place of wholesome judgments 
arising involuntarily from actual percep- 
tion however crudely they are expressed. 
Each mind has its own order of develop- 
ment conditioned upon the amount and 
quality of its experience. Tho the primary 
and secondary end is to produce skill in de- 
tecting ratios, it is ratios of the concrete, 
not ratios which some seem to think exist in 
the written equasion. When certain expres- 
‘sions are required or certain processes sub- 
stituted for the natural trend of deduction 
the thought operation is killed. 

With the beginner we do not expect exact 
thought on anything. Why require exact 
expression? At first no distinction between 
objects is noticed tho they are unlike. Then 
the mind is not ready to be directed to 
working on the degree of unlikeness, much 
less to be asked to express it. One of the most 
harmful mistakes of the anxious teacher is 
to try to induce the expression of truths not 
evident to the child’s mind. Owing to lack 
of tact in discerning how and what the child 
thinks, is the cause of Mr. Speer’s methods, 
in the hands of amateurs, producing 


vitiated results. 
This author would have us observe that 


the child will not notice that members of a 
certain pile of apples before him are 
identically the same, as soon as he would 
perceive that another pile contained a very 
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large and a very small apple. Differences 
are seen before equality, vagueness before 
exactness. It is true the child does not see 
the exact relation between the larger and the 
smaller building block at first, since he can 
do this only thru having the idea of equality 
highly developed. Remember how slowly 
the mind discriminates in its carly develop- 
ment. No logical] step can be omitted. By 
letting the pupil have various exercises in 
handling,secing and hefting objects of equal- 
iby and of difference he unconsciously, but 
slowly, perceives existing dissimilarity: then 
later he will discriminate the property of 
equality. 

In developing the early powers of com- 
parison, we select objects from various fields 
of study. In primary work it is-no longer 
necessary for artificial devices to caper to 
the educator’s ery for correlation of sub- 
jects. Arithmetic has been the most ob- 
stinate of studies in resisting the teacher’s 
efforts to bring it in unity with other school 
work. The new arithmetic has its basis in 
phenomena presented by the material with 
which other sciences deal. 

The initial stages of all sciences of ma- 
terial things begin at the same place, re- 
quiring the same mental processes of 
thought. If the foundation of these studies 
are so closely related, why not use the same 
method to excite thought in the mathematical 
realm as in botanical fields? Would a 
a teacher of botany venture to ask a pupil 
to observe the individual flower before 
looking at the plant as a whole? to dissect 
before observing unity? or synthesize be- 
fore analyzing? 

If it is true that quality is observed first 
as a unity, then the same order will be fol- 
lowed in gaining perceptions of quantity. 
An object, collection of objects, mass, or 
various qualities are first seen as wholes. 
We perceive a house without going thru 
processes of determining the composition of 
the structure or of the parts and their num- 
ber. Generalities precede details. The next 
step is to separate and combine what the 
mind detects as smaller unities. To be more 
practical, ask your own mind if the par- 
ticular parts of a new object receive atten- 
tion before the general form, size, color, 


etc., is observed. Individualizing is a later 
step. Hence the inconsistency of requiring 
so much counting when relationship is not 
the end, or combining what should not at 
first have been divided. To know ten as a 
relative term means something more than 
counting out ten objects, or making a ten 
by combining a two and an eight, two fives, 
five twos, six and four, or seven and three. It 
requires first a percept of a thing as a unit, 
then its relation to whatever sub-units or 
parts may be discovered. After the mind 
makes this mental separation the parts are 
again seen collectively as a unit. Before 
the Speer work was introduced, most all 
teachers overlooked these fundamental 
truths. 

Any system of arithmetic is going against 
the natural workings of the mind that re- 
quires the child to build an unknown 
quantity from uniting athree anda four 
before the seven is perceived as a whole, 
or before the mind evinces the fact that it 
perceives the seven to be composed of a 
three and a four of like units, or knows 
three, four, or seven as a ratio. For 
example: such work, as Harper or Milne 
has offered the mind for food, is cankering 
in its nature, They begin by demanding of 
the child ‘‘how many?’’ This is absurd for 
various reasons. It requires definiteness 
and exactness which is not possible at this 
stage. The organs of speech may be trained 
to state that three oranges and three 
oranges make six oranges, or that the cost 
of three is half the cost of six, and no 
faculty savememory be developed thereby. 
Arithmetic is to develop the reason which 
is done by judgments determined from per- 
ceiving relationships of tangible things. 
Then we are wrong in trying to coerce the 
mind to express that which is not born of 
self activitv. What development results 
from such problems as 3-plus 4, minus 1, 
divide by 6, minus 2, for beginners, or from 
the way some formulas are used as me- 
chanical devices for obtaining results with- 
out reasoning? 

The teacher may know why, in a certain 
problem, 9 is to 12 as 90 is to x, but he 
should not allow the pupil to use such 
formula unless such evidence is seen by the 
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pupil to be true from observation of ma- 
terials having these ratios. What is self- 
evident to the mind of one person may not 
be to another. The child, before seeing the 
relation three halves, no more knows that 
one and one-half tons of coal will cost six 
dollars, when one ton costs four, than he 
knows the cause of earthquakes before at- 
tending to accompanying phenomena. 

Memorizing rules or doing as teacher or 
text-book directs, without making original 
discovery of the whys, is stultification. 
Logical work can never be done unless the 
instructor looks to the anticedent of every 
step in reasoning before trying to direct 
further thought. To appreciate or realize 
a truth the mind arrives at conclusions 
based upor previous experience. Breadth 
of thought and fineness of distinction come 
primarily from vague concepts obtained by 
that analysis and synthesis peculiar to each 
particular ego. 

Whatever direction, prompting, or as- 
sistance given the child is harmful if it does 
for him what he can (within reason) do for 
himself. Questions generally confuse by 
straining the mind to attend to words 
rather than relations. One of the greatest 
beauties of the Speer work is its precaution 
against over-directing investigation. In- 
dividuality must be fostered. Premature 
hints and explanation may lead the pupil to 
make an attempt at expression before the 
idea is matured. The teacher is too apt to 
desire the pupil to express her ideas rather 
than its own. By feeling a truth, it becomes 
apart ofus. The ego is not increased by 
the current practices of suggesting or stat- 
ing a truth and requiring pupils to verify 
the same. As it is impossible for two per- 
sons to appreciate the same degree of beauty 
ina poem, painting, or musical selection, 
one is not prepared to express what the 
other sees or hears. 

That expression may be clear, idea must 
be clear; that idea may be clear the condi- 
tions exciting thought must, for beginners, 
be least complicated. If the objects of 
study have many qualities strongly notice- 
able the mind is at first confused and may 


(Continued in next issue. ) 
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An Instrument of Music. 


If we ask one who has not investigated 
the subject, what sound is, likely the answer 
will be: ‘‘It is anything that we can hear,’’ 
but if the individual starts to think out the 
nature of it, likely he will decide that it is 
a wonderful thing. Wehave been used to 
sound from our infancy, and usually it 
seems 50 common that no investigation is 
needed to understand it: but when we study 
its nature, its production, and its action, 
we find it to be a broad subject and one that 
involves the principles of physics and ex- 
tensive mathematics. 

First, let us consider a very important 
kind of motion,—that kind which is called 
vibration. Vibration is a to and fro mo- 
tion. If it is regular like the movement of 
a pendulum, it is harmonic motion. There 
are many examples of this. The movement 
of the riddle of a threshing machine, the 
motion of the knife of a mowing machine, 
and the action of the piston rod of a steam 
engine are beautiful examples of harmonic 
motion. The water of the ocean vibrates 
up and down as itis traversed by waves, 
and the molecules of a solid vibrate accord- 
ing to the degree of heat that it has; for the 
vibration of molecules is heat. Light is the 
vibration of the subtle ether that fills all 
space of which we have any knowledge. 

If a board is struck with a hammer it re- 
ceives an impulse and in turn it gives an 
impulse to the surrounding air. That air 
gives an impulse to the next and so on, so 
that the disturbance spreads from the board 
in the form of an expanding sphere with the 
board at its center. If the disturbance 
reaches an ear, a sound is heard, the loud- 
ness of which depends upon the energy with 
which the air wave beats upon the tympa- 
num. We all know that the further we are 
away from a sounding body the fainter is 
the sound. This is because the energy of 
the sound is spread over a greater space. 
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It can easily be shown by geometry that the 
intensity and loudness decreases as the 
square of the distance increases, i. e., at 
twice the distance the loudness is one-fourth, 
and at three times the distance the loudness 
is one-ninth and so on. 

If the board should be struck five or six 
times per second, it would produce just that 
many waves per second. The ear could 
distinguish the strokes and a noise would 
be the result. Now, if the board should re- 
ceive about thirty strokes per second, the 
ear could no longer distinguish the separate 
strokes, but they would blend into a con- 
tinuous sound. If the rapidity and energy 
of the strokes should be uniform, the result 
would be a musical sound though it might 
not be pleasing. This is the difference be- 
tween noise and music. Noise is the result 
of a single disturbance or a number of 
them without order. A musical sound is the 
result of impulses of sufficient rapidity, uni- 
form energy and regular occurrence. 


FORM OF A SOUND WAVE. 


Throw a stone into the middle of a pond 
of still water, and a series of expanding 
concentric circles will surround the spot 
where it sinks. Does the water move from 
the center to the banks? Watch a chip float- 
ing on the pond. It moves up and down as 
the waves pass on. It does not move with 
the wave; neither does the water. So when 
a musical sound is produced in the air, 
waves, somewhat like water waves, spread 
out in every direction. The waves pass on, 
but the particles of air only vibrate to and 
fro. A water wave spreads in the form of 
a circle, a sound wave spreads in the form 
of asphere. The particles of a water wave 
move up and down, the particles of air 
move back and forth in a straight line from 
the source of the sound. The former is 
called transverse vibration; the latter longi- 
tudinal. Water waves move slowly, air 
waves travel about eleven hundred feet per 
second. 

All sounding bodies are in vibration. If 
amarble is suspended by a string and al- 
lowed to touch a ringing bell, it will be 
thrown away with considerable force, show- 
ing that the bell is in rapid vibration. If a 


bell is rung ina vacuum, we hear no sound 
because sound cannot travel where there is 
nothing in which to travel. Then a sound- 
ing body is in vibration, and that vibration 
must be communicated to the ear through 
some medium which is itself put in vibration. 
Sound is not only the result of vibration, 
but it is vibration that will affect the sense 
of hearing. 


PITCH. 


As previously stated, about thirty vibra- 
tions per second produce a musical sound, 
but it is of a very low pitch. If the number 
is increased the pitch is raised. If the en- 
ergy of the wave is increased the sound is 
louder. So we see that the pitch of sound 
depends entirely upon the rapidity of vi- 
bration, and loudness depends upon the 
energy of vibration. Ifthe rapidity is in- 
creased to 264 vibrations per second we 
have anote corresponding to middle C on 
the organ or piano. D has 297 vibrations 
per second, EK 330, F 352, G 396, A 440, B 
495, and C an octave higher than middle C 
has 528, which is just twice as many as for 
middle C. For the octave the vibration fre- 
quency is always doubled. 


How is this difference of rapidity pro- 
duced? Examine a guitar. The bass strings 
are wrapped with wire to make them heavy. 
This makes them slow in vibration. The 
strings of higher pitch are small and drawn 
very tight. Several notes ean be played on 
one string by placing the fingers on dif- 
ferent frets. The further up the finger board 
we go the higher is the pitch. The effect is 
the same: as shortening the string. It is 
found that with the same tension the shorter 
the string the more rapid is the vibration. 
So with the guitar, banjo, mandolin, and 
other instruments with frets, the twelfth fret 
divides thestring into two equal parts and al- 
ways gives a note an octave higher than 
that of the open string. The lowest tones of 
the piano are played on strings about a 
yard long and heavier than an inch rope. 
Going up the seale the strings become 
shorter, smaller, and tighter. The highest 
are about as large as broom wire and only 
a few inches long. The lyre, harp, and 
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dulcimer have a similar arrangement. These 
are called the stringed instruments. 

In the organ the music is produced by a 
reed or thin tongue of metal which is made 
to vibrate by a current of air from the bel- 
lows. The larger reeds produce the lower 
tones, and the smaller reeds, which vibrate 
faster, produce the higher tones. The ac- 
cordeon, harmonica, organette, and con- 
certina are other examples of reed instru- 
ments. 

Blow across the mouth of a large bottle, 
asound of low pitch is produced. Blow 
across the mouth of a small bottle, a sound 
of high pitch is produced. The sound is pro- 
duced by the vibration of the column of air 
contained in the bottle. The longer the 
column the slower is the vibration. This 
principle is employed in the fife, flute, cor- 
net, acorina and trombone. Such are called 
wind instruments. 


Stringed instruments, reed instruments, 
and wind instruments are the most im- 
portant kinds, but there are some others. 
The drum and tambourine employ a vi- 
brating membrane. The zylophone and 
metallophone employ vibrating plates. 
Even horse shoes, bowls and bells are some- 
times tuned for musical novelties.- 


QUALITY OR TIMBRE. 


We see that loudness depends upon the 
energy of vibration, and pitch depends upon 
the rapidity of vibration. but here are two 
instruments, a banjo and a guitar, which 
may produce notes of the same loudness and 
same pitch, butdo not sound alike. The 
same strength of vibration and the same 
rapidity, but what a difference in the sound! 
What causes this difference? So far we 
have considered only the fundamental tones. 
A great many sounds may pass through the 
air at the same time, and a great many 
tones may be produced by one string at the 
same time. The string not only vibrates as 
a whole, but it vibrates in segments, pro- 
ducing overtones of more or less intensity. 
Thus a string whose fundamental is A, may 
produce A, an octave, above the funda- 
mental, E, which is still higher, and many 
other overtones. These overtones are not 
as loud as the fundamental, and we do not 


hear them distinctly; but they are there and 
they are the cause of differences in ‘the 
sound of different instruments. Itis not the 
mere vibration of the string of a musical 
instrument that makes the music. The string 
vibrates and causes the parts of the instru- 
ment to vibrate with it. These parts vibrate 
in sections, giving rise to many overtones 
which give to the music its quality or 
timbre. Now, as the parts of one instru- 
ment do not vibrate in exactly the same way 
as those of another, there is difference in 
the sound. It is for this reason that a violin 
does not sound like a guitar. The ear is a 
delicate organ and detects these differences, 
tho it does not reveal the cause of 
them. The ear appreciates certain combi- 
nations of these overtones. When they are 
produced in harmonious combinations, we 
say the instrument has a good sound. Thus 
we appreciate the four parts of choir music. 

The overtones of an instrument are due 
mainly to the vibrating parts and not so 
much to the strings. Then in order to have 
the best music we must have such a sound 
box as will give the most pleasing combi- 
nation of overtones. Dowe have it? We 
have music which is beautiful and inspiring 
beyond description, but it is not the -best. 
The vibration of the strings of the violin is 
hindered more or less by the fingers; the 
guitar, mandolin, and banjo require the use 
of both hands for a single note; the organ’s 
tones are too monotonous; and the sound- 
ing board of the piano has too many 
strings fastened to it which hinder its vi- 
bration. 


We seem to be contented with what we 
have, and because it is good we think it is 
the best. So did the sailors once think the 
sail-boat was the best, but by hard toil 
Robert Fulton showed the mistake. When 
will we have a better instrument? It will be 
when some one toils at it as Elias Howe did 
at the sewing machine, or as Dr. Morse did 
to furnish to the world the indispensable 
telegraph. Let some one make the effort, 
and produce an instrument of music that is 
better than the piano, as the reaper is bet- 
ter than the sickle. 


N. BALDWIN. 
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The year hand of THE WHITE AND BLUE 
has made its third revolution. To-day, it 
commences the fourth as Vol. IV, No. 1. 
The whims of the new management are found 
on every page. If the contents please you 
come and tell us, if they don’t go to the 
(printer’s) devil. 

oo @ 

THE WHITE AND BLUE staff enter upon 
the stage of journalism, the gong sounds, 
up rolls the curtain. Readers, be merciful 
‘and don’t use your opera glasses. 

oo © 

As THE WHITE AND BLUE is published 
‘and owned by the students, naturally we 
‘will look to them for guidance. Their desire 
shall be our pleasure, their stand shall be 
our. stand, and their battles our battles. 


oOo 6 ‘ 


The halls resound to the tread of the 
same number of feet this year as before, and 
all unconscious ‘of any change, the great 


heart of the academy beats on. It is the 
same, yet different. Faces that lately form- 
ed the academy pictures are now in the 
practical field of experience; 
who have worked side by side are separa- 
ted. Think not, however, that you are for- 


gotten. 


classmates 


To-day we send greeting. 

oo © 
Organization is essential to the life of a 
Generally this 
truth is not realized until the third year 


elass. It is unite or die. 


when the enrollment has fallen off from two 
Then 
heroic measures are taken, but it is too late. 


hundred to perhaps forty students. 


The strength of youth has departed. Learn 
early the lessons of life, you high school 
classes 

oO 6 


The individual for his own good should 
be identified with a class. That too, not as 
an indifferent member, but as an active 
worker. As well be a man without a coun- 
try as a man without a class. 

oo Ge 

Academy athletics are and always were 
Such a state of 
affairs should be remedied. The athletic 


in a deplorable condition, 


for 
something that is nothing. One thing, and 


association has stood long enough 


only one, will relieve the present embarass- 
ment—money, with which to build a gymna- 
sium. Then from some source filthy lucre 
must come. 

Students, patrons, let not the light of an- 
THE 
WHITE AND BLUE suggests a vigorous, 
perhaps audacious step. It is this: Let 
the students in mass meeting assembled as- 
sume a debt of $2,000. 
who has felt the burning patriotism of the 
will take their 


other year witness this our weakness. 


Any man of means, 
students, honest word as 
quickly as he would take the securities of 


other men. With that sum atthe head of a 
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subscription list start a committee out 
among the monied men of this and other 
cities. Such earnestness on the part of the 
students will have its effect. Men will rise 
to the occasion and subscribe liberally. 

We fancy some of our WHITE AND BLUE 
readers growing pale at the mere thought of 
assuming such a responsibility. But re- 
member, nothing ventured, nothing gained. 

This proposition, however, does not seem 
so gigantic after a little reflection. The 
same number of students as were in attend- 
ance last year could, by paying $2 each, 
raise the much needed amount. By extend- 
ing the payment over several years no 
hardship will be worked and the saying, 
‘Many hands make light work’’ will be re- 
alized. 

The very audacity of the act will prove 
its success. To you who are faint-hearted 
we say, muster up courage because the 
scheme is going through. 

ooo 


Baseball. 


The professional baseball game between 
the 1903’s and 1902’s was pulled off under 
favorable conditions. The line-up consist- 
ed of the brainy men of the collegiate de- 
partment, many of whom, judging from their 
exquisite playing, had never before figured 
on a diamond. Webb, who is taking geom- 
etry, and therefore ought to know that the 
shortest distance between two points is a 
straight line, loped in a circle when after a 
fly. Walt Cluif intercepted a burning ball at 
third to his sorrow; while Karl Hopkins 
several times deluded himself into believing 
his locked hands contained the _ sphere. 
There were three ways in which batters 
might hope to reach first base—viz: three 
strikes, four balls, or a dead ball. As the 
throwing was wicked, the last method was 
easiest but impracticable, since it might ne- 
cessitate going home in a box. The audi- 
ence apparently enjoyed themselves  im- 
mensely all the way along, but howled and 
shed tears of joy when Librarian Cope made 
a home-run on three strikes. 
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Founders Day Exercises. 


President Brimhall announced to _ the 
crowd of students and visitors in college 
hall that the exercises would hegin by the 
choir rendering that beautiful song, ‘‘The 
Bright Crimson Morning.” 

After the invocation by President Part- 
ridge and a short opening address by Dr. 
Brimhall, President Joseph F. Smith spoke 
of the financial condition of the academy. 
Although the school had passed through 
hard struggles, he thought the Lord had 
overruled them for the school’s good. He 
felt thankful that Brigham Young had been 
inspired to found the church schools, which 
are doing a mighty work in Zion. The 
maintenance of them had severely taxed 
the church, but the results accomplished 
have been sufficient reward. He saw a 
brighter day coming—a day when theschool 
would no longer be cramped financially. 
The students were advised with all their 
getting to get the spirit of the Lord and 
ae His priesthood, then they would suc- 
ceed. 

“Tf these were my last words on eartn’’ 
he said in closing, ‘‘I would want to bear 
testimony that God lives, and that He has 


restored His priesthood to those who now 
act with authority in His name. President 
Young was led to found this school that the 
spiritual side of young men and young wo- 
men might be educated in the things of 
God.’’ 

Prof. Stanley E. Partridge rendered two 
piano selections very artistically. 

Dr. Karl G. Maeser was deeply affected 
by the scene before him. A panorama of 
academy history had been passing before 
him. One of the most important lessons 
that he had learned during those years was 
to seek the spirit of God in all his under- 
takings. 

He related one incident of President 
Young visiting the school at the end of 
the eighth or ninth week, and requiring him 
to do something that appeared to upset all 
his plans. ‘I worried Friday night,’ he 
said, ‘‘allday Saturday and Sunday and 
did not sleep Sunday night. Monday 
morning, while at the organ—I used to lead 
the choir—I leaned my head on my hand 
and asked the Lord to show me thesethings. 
I had it in a minute. The spirit said to me, 
‘Why did you not ask me Friday. I would 
have given it to you then.’ ”’ 
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Things were always made plain to him 
when he sought the Lord, but he had passed 
through many sad experiences by neglect- 
ing to seek his Father. The students were 
urged to learn early in life this valuable 
lesson and thus escape much tribulation. 

Mrs. Maria Holt and G. S. Beckstead, 
representatives of two of the families who 
have founded laboratories inthe academy, 
spoke a few minutes. 

Professor E. S. Hinckley represented his 
father’s family, who that day founded a 
laboratory of natural science. From the 
academy ought and would, he thought, come 
the greatest scientists of the twentieth cen- 
tury. The greatest men of the past have 
brought forward the theory of evolution, 
part of which is erroneous. It rests with 
someone studying in the light of the gospel 
to unravel the mysteries and set the world 
aright. 

Apostle Reed Smoot in behalf of the 
board of trustees accepted the gift. He 
thanked the Hinckley family from the bot- 
tom of his heart that God had inspired them 
to take this action. * 

Francis Kirkham represented the students 
in a few-well chosen words. He was follow- 


ed by President John whose remarks were 
opportune. 

President Brimhall, in his habitual spirit 
of thankfulness and humility, referred to 
the Magleby family, who had no representa- 
tive present, and said that the teachers 
thanked God for His many blessings upon 
the school. 

In the true spirit of the hymn the choir 
and audience sang, ‘‘We Thank Thee, O, 
God, For a Prophet.’’ 

Thus ended the celebration of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the founding of the 
Brigham Young Academy. 

ATHLETICS. 

An interesting feature of the day was_ the 
contest in athletics, wherein those taking 
the missionary course were pitted against 
the rest of the school. A large crowd was 
out to see the fun. The boys gave vent to 
their stored-up patriotism in trying to deaf- 
en each other with class yells: sometimes 
laying aside partisanship and all uniting 
with a big 

Ru, rah, ru rah ra, 
*Cademy, ’cademy, B. Y. A. 
Zip, boom bah, ya ya ya, 
*’Cademy, ’cademy, rahrah rah. 
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PEDAGOGICAL— (Continued. ) 

[Thru an oversight the pedagogical article 
ends on page 7 with the words ‘continued 
in next issue.’’? Substitute in place of ‘‘next 
issue’? page 14 and go on reading the article. | 
not be able to attend to the mathematical 
value of quantities. The material selected 
for first study should, therefore, be simple 
and that which will naturally lead to com- 
parison of magnitudes. 

Tho flowers or animals may be used to 
develop the idea one, or equality, yet they 
are not easily compared when quantities are 
unlike. When exactness of ratio is desired 
lines may be most safely used since there is 
but one dimension to consider. At first the 
child will say that two solids of the same 
height are equal in size, tho the other di- 
mensions are unequal. Reetangles of sur- 
faces in drawings or cuttings will be 
quite easily compared, but are more 
complex than lines for definite measure- 
ment, altho much easier of comparison than 


rectangular solids or spheres. Almost from 
the first it will be found that all these 
mathematical forms may be used sparingly 
for variety. 

Various sets of objects possessing like 
relations must be used to establish the idea 
of ratio that the mind may be freed from 
the concrete. Too rapid change will con- 
fuse the mind and produce only meagre 
glimmerings of relationship. The variety 
of the child’s natural environment is pleas- 
ing and unharmful, but mental chaos would 
result if he were pressed to the recognition 
of some exact truth from each object of en- 
vironment. On the other hand, because the 
mind does not grasp all there is to get from 
one set of objects, is no sufficient rea- 
son for withholding observation of others. 
Only by repeated observation and expres- 
sion will it be possible to think magnitude 
without the objects always at hand that pos- 
sess these relative quantities. 

Upon entering the realm of exact com- 
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parison the mind must be able to hold the 
compared wholes so clearly in conscious- 
ness that they will not be confused by the 
use of a standard measure as a third term 
In determining the relative length of two 
blackboards it is not enough to state that 
one is five spaces and the other three, or 
that the one is two feet longer than the 
other. If counting or number obscures the 
relation of units to be commpared, the opera- 
tion will lack the desired thought. A eom- 
mon unit of measurement should not be 
permitted until the need of such device calls 
for the same. Otherwise the relation of the 
compared quantities will be obscured by 
thrusting in a foreign element before the 
terms can be held firmly in conscious certi- 
tude. The object of measuring a magnitude 
by another is to determine their relation. 
But when two objects are to be compared by 
first getting a common measure for both, 
there must be some previous mental de- 
velopment before the child can keep in view 


or 


the fact that ultimately he desires the ratio 
of the two stated quantities and not their 
ratio to the measuring unit or the number 
of parts in each. It must be borne in mind 
that counting yard spaces on a string, 
beads ona numeral frame, or pages of a 
book is not thinking magnitude and there- 
fore is no complete fundamental part of 
mathematics. 

It is the judgment formed by determining 
the relation of wholes to other wholes, or 
of wholes to their parts, and vice versa, 
that produces reasoning power. The ques- 
tion, ‘‘How many ounces in a pound?” 
would be of more educational value if 
changed to, ‘‘What is the relation of a 
pound to an ounce?’’ The relation. of one 
to sixteen is a higher thought product than 
the remembeing of a table which says six- 
teen ounces make one pound. 

We cannot conceive relation unless the 
mind can represent the things that bear re- 
lation. Remember that a number or figure 
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cannot be compared with objects or with 
other numbers or figures. Hence the in- 
consistency of the old system of arithmetic. 
After much practice in dealing with quan- 
tity relation by applying it to objects, 
the very small pupil readily determines the 
value of five days’ work by knowing the cost 
of two; for by his representative powers he 
at once images a quantity five times as 
great as one-half of the two. Knowing this 
is the time ratio he infers cost ratio would 
be thesame. How rational this operation 
is compared with the mechanical method of 
a few years ago. 

By the Speer method the great ‘‘bug 
bear’’ of fractions is reduced to nothing 
more intricate than the work in integers. 
How can the idea two, as a relation, be ob- 
tained without the relation one-half? Tho 
we perceive three, first as a unit, we note its 
composition of three lesser equal parts and 
immediately recognize one of these parts as 
a third. After the mind separates a thirty 


or a three into smaller parts it cannot re- 
construct the quantity without an implied 
consciousness of thirds; whether the name. 
third is known or not the idea must exist. 
So which is harder to comprehend, the one- 
third of three or the one-third of one? In 
either case the one or the three is a unit, 
and the thought or relationship one-third is 
obtained thru the same process. Twelve, 
five, eleven-ninths, or one-third is only a 
relation, then why make artificial distinc- 
tion between studying integers and frac- 
tions? 

By means of extensive practice in dis- 
covering relationships existing, the mind 
comes to know things in the only way 
knowable—by comparison. Since mathe- 
matics is now based upon tangible realities 
girls can, under the new system, keep pace 
with boys. Owing to girls’ acuteness of per- 
ception, comparison will be pleasurable and 
easy. They have hitherto fallen behind in 
the race, not because of deficiency in rea- 
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soning power, but because wrong methods 
have asked them to deal with abstractions 
instead of realities; make equasions from 
number rather than relations of real quan- 
tities, thus reversing the order of natural 
development. Boys have greater physical 
endurance, and therefore have taken time to 
impress the memory with the facts that rea- 
son should have known. Thus by mechanical 
methods they have long held undisputed 
supremacy in mathematics. But under 
judicious use of the Speer system they will 
not long enjoy this distinction unrivalled. 
LAURA HICKMAN. 
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It is plainly apparent that the students at 
the academy come from the country, where 
there is plenty of room and therefore nu 
need of turning to the right. Someone not 
observing this unwritten law of society, 
when entering or passing out of college hall 
will get knocked into the middle of next 
week, 
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_ THE WHITE AND BLUE is late, way late, 
in fact it is the latest thing out. 


Locals dropped in the local box will re- 
ceive confidential consideration. 


Karl Hopkins has been elected to lead the 
1903's through the present scoool year. 


It has taken a long time to work upsteam, 
but now we are going full blast. You may 
expect another issue within a few days. 


Because a man’s legs are two and a half 
feet longer than is necessary to reach from 
his body to the ground, is no sign that he is 
a first-class singer. 


Allen is making hot work out of the busi- 
ness management of THE WHITE AND BLUE. 
Printers, merchants, railroad men and all 
are getting a taste of his persistency, and 
the paper is experiencing benificent effects of 
his labors. 


Albert Manwaring, 
THE BARBER. 


For un easy Shave and Artistic Hair Cut Call 


on him, 
PROVO. CiTY, UTAH. 


Del). IO UE: 
ATTORNEY. 
Union Block, PROVO, UTAH. 


| Provo Com-and 


| TELEPHONE 17. 


REED SMOOT. W, K. SPAFFORD. 


Smoot & Spafford 


WHOLESALE & RETAIL 


OFFICE: 


YARD, 
wu Ji S61. BILAN. 
is U. P. Depot. 

TELEPHONE I7. 
Provo, Utah. 


Savings Bank. 


Goods, Notions, 
Ladies and Gents Furnish- 
ing Goods. Groceries. 
CALL AND SEE US. 


FARRER BROS, & CO., 


First Door North First National Bank. 


'HADAM ANDERSON, 


A complete line of Dress | 
Shoes, 


Photograpner. 


Special Rates Given to 
Group Work. 


OPPOSITE POST OFFICE, PROVO, UTAH. 
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The classes on Founder’s Day behaved 
like little lambs. There wasn’t a sign of a 
“‘serap.”’ 


In the track sports Rollins and Smart 
were the star men, while Sanderson on the 
pole vault seemed to overcome the law of 
gravity. The game on the diamond was 
fiercely contested and ended 6 to 4 in favor 
of the school. 


By inference we reach the conclusion that 
the domestic science department and that of 
needle work have amalgamated. Monday 
morning Jast the tables of the sewing room 
were decorated with onions. Is a famine 
pending among the girls? 


Fragments are occasionally wafted White 
and Blueward from the faculty meetings. It 
seems that the most amusing feature to the 
teachers each Monday evening is the read- 
ing of petitions. Some of the high school 
students, finding their ‘‘coarses’’ consider- 
ably ‘‘two’’ ‘hard ‘‘feel like petitioning your 
honorable body to ask youtodropa study.’’ 
As a result of such arthographical and 
grammatical originality petitions are some- 
times ‘‘referred back’’ 


Ours (1903) is amanly class. We have 
about three gentlemen members to eachlady. 


The 1902 class has placed $40 worth-of his- 
torical information inits library this sem- 
ester. 


The class of 1906 is fully organized. All 
that it needs is a beautifulbanner to corre- 
spond with the members. 


The organization of the class of 1905 has 
been perfected with the following officers: 
President, F. B. Hammond; vice-president, 
Marie Snow; secretary, Lambert Pack; 
treasurer, Florence Snyder. 


In THE WHITE AND BLUE mass meeting 
Francis K. grew effusive in his expressions. 
In rythmic keeping with the movement of his 
hands, body, and eyes the following caden- 
ces floated away upon the contaminated air: 
‘True! Who ever heard of a 1902 

That wasn’t loyalto THE WHITE AND BLUE 
I'll eat my hat, crown, rim and all 
If 1902’s not the loyalest of all. 

Patriotism, why, we’re full to the brim, 
and our dimes and our quarters are here to 
go into make this paper a roaring success. 
Whoop! Let her go!”’ 


RALPH ARCHBOLD. GEO. H. DONE. 


Done & Arehbold, 
GUN & LOCKSMITHS. 
UMBRELLA REPAIRING. 
EXPERT BICYCLE MECHANICS. 


ALL WORK GUARANTEED. 
OPPOSITE PASSEY & CO’S. 


Centre St., Provo City, Utah. 


Main Building Opened 1899. 
Annex Opened 1900. 
Don Porter. 
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SALT LAKE CITY’S 
NEW HOTEL. 


(Made to Students on 


GATES & SNOW 
FURNITURE C0, 


PAlbAGB BARBER SHOP, 
FRANK KNOWLDEN, Prop. 


OPPOSITE R. A. BARNEY’S, PROVO, UTAH. 
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Excelsior Livery, Feed and Transfer Stables, 


W. T. HAWKEY, Proprietor. 


ISt. Opp. Opera House, PROVO, UTAH, 
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The class of 1904 has obtained permission 
to establish a library of pedagogy. 


In faculty—discussing the matter of hav- 
ing the domestic department, most of the 
members of which are novices, furnish 
luncheon for the board on Founder’s Day— 
Prof. Lund opportunely remarked, ‘‘Prof. 
Brimhall, here’s application of the words 
of the sage, ‘‘A little learning is a danger- 
ous thing.’’ Miss Reynolds, (not hearing 
distinctly, ) ‘‘Prof. Lund, the Saviour didn’t 
say that. It was Pope.”’ 


In some unexplained way 1903 last year 
came into possession of four dozen tin 
spoons. The law immediately went forth 
that the member first securing a pardner for 
life would be the recipient of the same. Don 
B. Colton immediately began ‘‘spooning”’ 
for the spoons. Friday evening the class 
went to the home of Mr. and Mrs. Colton, 
where class president Karl Hopkins ina 
happy vein commenced the presentation 
speech. About the middle of the ceremony 
those in attendance saw their president put 
his hands into his swallow-tailed coat pock- 
ets and then turn pale—the spoons had been 
forgotten. Then the band played. 


A sharp paper:—A_ little boy cut himself 
severely while reading the Beaver Blade. 


At the 1092 ball on the evening of Found- 
ers’ Day about $65 was cleared. The 
money will be used’ in buying more books. 


Some of the gentlemen of the 1902 class 
deem themselves guardians of their fairer 
sex andhave advised them not to go out 
with those ‘‘young start-ups.’’ Until furth- 
er explanation is received we will suppose 
ourselves young candy factories. 


The new features of the parade on Found- 
er’s Day weve certainly an improvement. 
Darton’s brass band hastened the flagging 
feet and gave the procession a military ap- 
pearance, further continued by the two 
mounted horsemen carrying the stars and 
stripes and white and blue respectively. On 
reaching the place where the old building 
stood, a hollow square was formed. Dr. 
Karl G. Maeser spoke feelingly of the time 
when the enrollment numbered twenty-nine 
students. Twenty-five years had made a 
marvelous change. The students listened 
fondly to these reminiscences, realizing that 
the day is fast approaching when some other 
will relate second-hand these same things. 


McCoard Bros. 


Leave Orders for all kinds of Drayage at 
FRESHWATER’S HARDWARE STORE, 


WM. 8S. PRATT, DRAYMAN. 
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Groceries and Students’ Supplies, 
OPPOSITE ACADEMY. 


WM. f FRESHWATER, 


HARDWARE, | 
SPORTING GOODS. 


ole and Fagey 
GROCERIES. 


W/. Bl. GRAY & CO 


CARRY A FULL LINE OF 


Staple School Supplies, Will Order Books 


on Short Notice, 


Toilet Articles, Perfumery, 
Crockery, Glassware. 


A GREAT VARIETY OF THE NOTIONS 
YOU WANT. 
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Every department has alarge increase of 
students over this time last year. 


The school was glad to see the president, 
vice president, secretary and members ot 
1901 present Monday morning—all united 
in the person of Layfayette Rees. 


There is. one student in school with a 
friend. At the beginning of the year one of 
the omipresent 1906’s in his aimless wander- 
ing of inspection, entered themuseum. Prof. 
Hinekley had a rattler in a fruit bottle (put 
up fresh) that he had been watching long 
and earnestly to see to what freak of inge- 
nuity it would resort in order to crawl out 
of its skin when it could not crawl. Well, 
this sage brush devotee, beholding the com- 
panion of his chipmonk excursions, and 
feeling an impulse of native sympathy, hit 
on a means of extending the sphere of ac- 
tion of the unhappy snake. As a result the 
serpent became the tenant of a bird cage, 
‘‘and now,’’ as Prof. H. says, whenever the 
door of room A opens, the snake rises high 
on its coils with the light of a snakey long- 
ing, beaming from its eyes, anxiously peers 
at the comer to catch a glimpse of the famil- 


J. W. Caldwell, 


JONES’ BUILDING, 
OPPOSITE POST OFFICE. 


Representing _ # 


Western Moline Plow Co. 


MILBURN WAGONS, BUGGIES, MOLINE 
LOWS. HODGES HAYING MACHINERY, 
McSHERRY SdHOE DRILLS, COM- 
MON SENSE SLEIGHS. CUT- 

TERS, LAP ROBES, 
FAVORITE STEEL RANGES, 
ALUMINUM AND PLAIN BUCK- 
EYE AIR-TIGHT FAVORITE HEATERS. 


Do Not Purchase Until you see Our Line, 
AS WE HAVE NO COMPETITORS. 
JONES’ BUILDING, 
Opposite Post Office, PROVO ClTY, UTAH, 


iar countenance of its benefactor. 


a S. Wd. SHARP, 
LIVERY, FEED AND SALE STABLE, 


FIRST=CLASS HACKS & CARRIAGES. 
Cor. Land Centre Sts. PROVO, UTAH. 


STUDENTS, CALL ON ——~~——~———=aea, 


SUNBEAM STUDIO, 
- and Have Your Pictures Taken. 


8 2 DOORS SOUTH POST OFFICE, PROVO, UTAH. 


“3 
The same Gadi for less? } 
Money and better Goods 
For the same money than 
Any Clothier inthe State. 
Give us a Trial. 


SCHWAB, 
Th One-Price Clothier. 


TYLA HOW OAD DO IO 
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WHEN IN NEED OF A HACK OR YOUR BAG- Gf 

GAGE TRANSFERRED, LEAVE YOUR N 
ORDERS AT PROVO BOOK AND 

STATIONERY CO., OR RING UP : 


J. B McCAUSLIN & SON, 
‘PHONE NO. 28,-4 RINGS. PROVO. UTAH. 


NOTICE, STOpenTsS! 
For Coal, Trunks & Drayage Call on 


HARRY BOSHARD, 
SQ wey ps hiere, Eo Postofjice § 


P, A. HANSON, 


Basmiuneiic rises Tailor, C 
ing & Repairing. 
J ST-, BET, POSTOFFICE & KNIGHT BLOCK, 
ei UTAH. 
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MANUFACTURER OF 
Architectural Sheet Metal Work, Metalic Sky 
Lights, Heavy Sheet Iron Work. Heat- 
ing and Ventilating of Buildings. 


PROVO, « # 


§ 

: 

H, G. BLUMEN THAL, a 
UTAH. I 
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